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n^HJS  fmall  ejfay  is  calculated  for 
the  ufe  of  all  our  countrymen 
confantly  paffing  to  the  Raft  and 
TV eft  Indies^  and  becoming  reftdents 
there^  as  well  as  for’  the  prefent 
‘ circumftances  of  our  armies. 


But  as  at  no  period  of  our  hiftory^ 

> the  merits  the  importance^  the  valour^ 
and  the  loyalty  of  our  armies  have 
ever  been  more  diftinguifhed  than  they 
are  at  prefent ; this  fmall  tribute  of 
the  higheft  regard^  is  refpe:Bfully 
infcribed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army^  by 


Beaufort  Buildings, 
z8th  Dec.  1780. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  real  and  extenfive  impor- 
tance of  this  fubjedl  did  not 
ftrike  me  when  I firfl:  enga- 
ged in  writing  the  following  pages, 
as  it  does  now.  I meant  no  more 
than  to  cpmpofe  a few  fuch  private 
directions  as  I thought  might  prove 
ufeful  to  any  individuals  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  might  be  called  to 
fervice  in  dangerous  climates.  When 
I confidered  the  fubjeCl  attentively, 
the  importance  of  its  end  ftruck  me 
more  and  more  fenhbly  ; till  at  laft  I 
determined,  if  there  was  any  reafon 
and  weight  in  my  fentiments,  to  give 
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them  the  beft  chance  I had  accefs  td 
of  their  being  rendered  as  generally 
ufeful  to  my  country  as  poflible. 

In  the  brief  detail  I have  thought 
neceffary  to  introduce  of  the  ori- 
gin and  genius  of  the-  difeafes  of  hot 
climates,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
few  rules  which  I thought  moft  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  them,  I have  been  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  poflible,  and 
therefore  have  faid  nothing  of  infec- 
tion^ ma7'jh  miafmata^  &c. 

I am  well  fatisfled,  whatever  truth 
or  reality  there  may  be  in  thefe  ob- 
fcure  fubjeds,  that  every  difeafe  of 
climate  almoft,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  may  be  referred  to  more  cer- 
tain, obvious,  and  intelligible  caufesj 
while  there  are  no  certain  and 
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National  means  known,  nor  can  be 
prefcribed  for  obviating  and  pre- 
venting the  influence  of  unintelligible 
caufes. 

What  added  to  the  importance  of 
my  views,  was  the  idea  that  ftruck 
me  of  the  poflibility  of  rendering  all 
the  rules  neceflary  for  preferving  the 
Health  of  foldiers  a part  of  the  dif- 
cipline  and  exercife,  that  they  might 
ealily  be  made  obliged  to  obferve  by 
the  intervention  of  their  inferior  and 
non-eommiflioned  officers. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I do  not 
remember  to  have  obferved  incuU 
cated  at  all ; which,  yet  I am  autho- 
rifed  by  too  frequent  and  unqueftion- 
able  obfervation  to  affirm,  is  of  more 
confequence  to  be  attended  to  than 
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any  one  thing  in  the  whole  dodrinc 
of  fevers. 

The  moft  malignant  and  fatal 
fy mptonij  circumflance  (or  I know 
not  what  to  call  it)  of  almoft  any 
fever,  is  its  being  late  and  too  far 
advanced  before  it  is  difcovered.  lam 
fully  perfuaded  that  this  has  proved 
the  death  of  more  perfons  in  fevers 
than  any  other  malignity  in  them 
commonly  known  among  us. 

I have  leen  many  die  of  fevers,  but 
more  recover  out  of  them:  indeed 
I have  met  with  very  few,  if  any,  in- 
flances  of  perfons  recovering,  who 
went  about  (not  knowing  what  was 
the  matter  with  themfelves)  till  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day ; when  the  fever 
had  half,  or  more  than  half,  run  its 
courfe;  while  the  poor  patient,  by 

firuggling 
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ftriiggling  againft  ficknefs,  and  en- 
deavouring to  throw  it  off,  was 
thereby  rendering*  his  recovery  im- 
poffible. 

This  muft  more  frequently  be  the 
cafe  with  foldiers,  than  any  fet  of 
men,  being  obliged  to  do  duty  as 
long  as  they  can  fland  upon  their  legs. 
With  fubmiffion  I do  fufped:,  this  has 

t 

carried  off  more  men  in  that  line  of 
life  than  any  other  inherent  malignity 
or  putridity  in  the  nature  of  fevers: 
for  all  fevers  (I  can  fcarcely  even 
except  true  inflammatory  ones)  become 
putrid  before  they  can  becotne  mortal: 
nor  is  there,  in  my  opinion,  any  fever 
really  putrid  until  it  is  incurable. 

I am  very  fenflble  of  the  difficulty 
there  muft  be  in  finding  a remedy 

for  this  evil  in  an  army  doing  the 

duties 
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duties  of  a campaign.  I i.now  there 
are  fome  men  who  would  take  the 
advantage  of  any  particular  attention 
paid  to  their  health;  but  I know 
alfo,  that  there  are  many  generous 
manly  fpirits  among  even  the  com- 
mon foldiers  (whom  it  is  a thoufand 
pities  to  lofe)  who  would  difdain 
complaining  as  long  as  they  thought 
themfelves  capable  of  ftanding  to 

their  duty. 

In  a fickly  feafon  it  might  be  of 
confequence  for  furgcons  and  their 
alEftants  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the 
mens  healths,  and  what  complaints 
were  among  them,  every  morning, 
by  their  fkilfulnefs  and  difcretion 
they  might  eafily  diftinguilh  between 
real  complaints'  and  fiaitious  ones. 
The  advantage  would  foon  be  found 
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of  an  early;  attention  to  the  fir  ft 
iy mptoms  of  epidemics  among  fol- 
diers ; as  it  would  certainly  be  found  * 
more  than  half  the  cure  to  obviate  the 
fymptoms  of  difeafes  in  their  earlieft 
periods,  before  they  had  fapped  the 
powers  of  life  in  the  conftitution. 

This  I can  fay  with  confidence, 
that  in  feafons  when  fevers  were  epi- 
demic and  very  fatal  to  many;  I 
have  feen  numberlefs  fevers,  that 
I had  the  greateft  reafon  to  fulpedt 
would  otherwife  have  been  danger- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  prove  very  mild  and 
benign,  requiring  neither  blifter  nor 
any  other  fuch  powerful,  tho’  at  beft 
precarious  medicines,  merely  by  pay- 
ing a requifite  attention  to  them  in 
their  very  commencement  and  firft 
ftages, 


Upon 
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Upon  the  whole  of  this  maxim, 
which  I think  will  not  be  contro- 
verted by  any  perfons  of  judgment 
in  the  profefTion  of  Medicine,  is  ad- 
mitted; that^  namely,  many  may  be 
faved  by  frevention^  for  every  07te 
that  is  recovered  by  7nedicine^  after 
a difeafe  has  rooted  itfelf  in  the  con- 
flitution ; then  it  mufl:  be  an  objed  of 
the  greateft  importance,  to  chalk 
out  fome  fyftem  of  regimen  for  pre- 
venting and  obviating,  as  much  as 
pofTible,  thofe  difeafes  that  are 
known  to  be  epidemic  in  armies, 
and  prove  fo  fatal  to  them,  efpe- 
cially  in  dangerous  climates,  to  which 
their  conftitutions  are  not  feafoned. 
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IT  is  an  adt  of  great  fervice  to  the 
community  in  general,  as  well  as 
ofmuch  humanity  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, to  be  in  any  degree  inftru- 
mental  in  prefer ving  the  lives  and 
the  health  of  foldiers,  fo  often  necef^ 
farily  expofed  to  the  baneful  vicifli- 
tudes  of  feafons  and  inclemency  of 
climates,  in  the  caufe  of  their 
country. 

The  difeafes  that  prove  mofi:  fatal 
to  foldiers  in  hot  climates  and  fea- 
fons, cannot  be  prevented  unlefs  the 
indudlive  caufes  of  them  are  known. 

B la 
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In  fuch  obfcure  and  intricate  fub-» 
jeds  as  that  of  the  origin  and  remote 
caufes  of  difeafes ; efFed:s  and  caufes 
are  too  often  confounded,  inverted 
in  their  order  and  influence,  and 
miftaken  for  each  other. 

Bile  being  a leading  fymptom  in 
all  the  endemics  and  epidemics  of  hot 
countries  and  feafons,  we  are  apt  to 
flop  fhort  here,  without  making  any 
further  enquiry,  why  fuch  climates 
and  fealbhs.fliould  fo  uniformly  and 
univeffally  generate  that  malignant 
lymptom?  Perhaps  if  that  could  be 
difcovered  and  afcertained,  the  whole 
feries  of  difeafes,  that  feem  to  have  any 
connexion  with  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
bile,  might  in  a great  meafure  be 
obviated  and  prevented, 


It 
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It  IS  not  the  heat  nor  cold  of  a 
climate  alone  that  renders  it  un- 
healthful and  pernicious ; though  by 
the  incautioufnefs  and  indifcretion  of 
individuals  in  the  mifmanagefnent 
of  themfelves,  accidental  difeafesi’ 
may  be  generated  either  in  hot  of 
in  cold  regions.  But  the  clirnates 
that  prove  unhealth ful  are  fuch  as 
are  either  hot  and  moift,  or  cold  and 
moift,  at  the  fame  time. 

In  hot  countries  and  fealbns,  un- 
healthfulncfs  depends  either,  i.  on 
the  particular  feafon ; fuch  as  the 
wet  feafon  in  mofl:  tropical  coun- 
tries: or,  2.  it  depends  on  the  fud- 
den  abrupt  changes  of  the  air  within 
the  fpace  of  a few  hours  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  hot  again, 
very'  common  alfo  in  the  above 
B 2 countries : 
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countries:  or,  3.  it  depends  on  the 
fituation  and  foil  of  particular  fpots 
in  countries,  yielding  unfalutary  and 
pernicious  quantities  of  moift  exha- 
lations, which  weaken  the  elafticity 
of  the  -air,  perhaps  in  fome  meafure 
alter  its  properties,  and  alfo  mingle 
with  it  in  its  application  to  our 
bodies  * ; or,  4,  it  confilfs  in  two  or 

more 

( 

* The  plains  by  the  fea  coafts  and  margins 
of  great  rivers,  in  countries  and  illands  ap- 
proaching to  or  lying  within  the  tropics,,  are 
generally  the  fpots,  which  the  benefit  of  trade 
has  diredted  Europeans  to  pitch  upon  for  their 
fettlements  : thefe  of  confeqtience  become  the 
theatre  of  campaigns,  when  war  is  carried  thi- 
ther^ Thefe  extended  plains,  however  appa- 
rently dry  they  may  feem  at  fome  feafons, 
are  always  comparatively  moift  and  unwhole.- 
fome ; not  only  by  reafon  of  the  rain  which 
does  not  drain  off  them,  as  in  countries  that  are 
healthy  and  abound  in  diverfities : of  elevations; 
but  the  foil  being  generally  light,  fandy,  fppn- 
gy,  and  fat,  the  waters  of  the  feas  and  rivers, 

with 
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more  of  thefe  circumftances  com- 
bined.  The  firfl:  is  the  caufe  of 

what  are  called  epidemic  difeafes: 
the  third  conftituteS'^W^;;?/^^,  or  dif- 
eafes confined  to  particular  regions 
or  tradls  of  country. 

The  primary  and  diredl  effedl  of 
hot  feafons  upon  perfons  not  accuf- 
toriied  to  them  is,  to  open  the  pores 
of  the  fkin,  and  to  exhale  encreafed 
quantities  of  apimal  fluids  by  fvveat, 

with  which  they  are  almoft  level,  are  attracted 
under  ground,  thro’  them,  to  a great  extent ; 
where,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  ferment  with 
the  foil  before  they  are  exhaled.  This  ftate  of 
the  air  encreafes  the  relaxation,  that  a conftant 
profufe  perfpiration  imperceptibly  produces  in 
habits  not  tempered  to  fuch  regions.  It  is  not 
merely  the  encreafe  of  cold  that  renders  the 
evenings  fo  remarkably  dangerous  in  thefe 
countries,  but  the  encreafe  , of  exhalations  that 
become  more  condenfed  by  the  cold,  and  ftag- 
nant  in  the  lower  atmofphere, 

and 
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and  perfpiration  : this  of  itfelf  does 
no  hurt,  if  people  are  careful  not  to 
cool  themfelves  indifcreetly,  efpeci- 
ally  when  their  ftomachs  are  full,  or 
when  they  go  to  deep. 

The  firft  remote  confequential  ef- 
fect of  a continued  uncommon  de- 
gree of  perfpiration  is  retarded,  lefs 
frequent  alvine  excretions.  Every  per- 
fon  of  felf  obfervation  muft  have  re- 
marked, that  pretty  urgent  calls  to 
that  difcharge  are  immediately  fuf- 
pended  by  any  exercife  or  accident 
that  puts  them  into  a profufe  fweat  % 
the  internal  circulation,  and  the  func- 
tions that  depend  thereon,  are  pre- 
ferved  fteady  and  regular,  by  the  due 
re-adion  of  the  fkin,  returning  the 
the  circulation,  and  as  it  were  con- 
centrating it  inwardly  again.  When 

this 
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this  adion  of  the  fkin  is  relaxed  and 
its  tone  in  a great  meafure  loll,  by 
long  very  profule  perlpiration  or 
fweat,  the  re-ading  balance  of  the 
circulation  is  weakened  in  propor- 
tion, and  of  courfe  the  internal  func- 
tions become  more  languid  by  the 
want  of  that  reprelTure  that  ought  to 
fupport  their  vigor. 

When  this  excellive  wafte  of  our 
fluids  by  the  Ikin  is  continued,  or 
renewed  day  after  day  without  re- 
miflion,  the  circulation,  and  confe- 
quently  that  mucous  fecretion  that 
lubricates  and  facilitates  the  progref- 
live  defcent  of  the  indigeflible  parts 
of  our  food,  becomes  habitually  im- 
paired and  more  fluggilh;  of  conle- 
quence  digeftion  becomes  more  weak 
and  imperfect  j and  laftly,  from  the 
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major  parts  of  thefe  retarded  venous 
fluids  of  the  inteftines  pafling  thro’ 
the  liver,  and  there  giving  off  the 
bilous  fecretion,  in  its  way  to  the 
heart,  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  be- 
comes, I . retarded ; 2.  it  becomes  ac- 
cumulated in  the  liver;  3.  it  becomes 
vitiated  or  altered  in  its  qualities  by 
its  retardation ; 4.  it  is  difcharged  or 
rather  expelled  irregularly  and  fpaf- 
modically,  by  the  exceffive  elForts  of 
the  overcharged  veflels  to  unload 
themfelves ; 5 . the  natural  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
being  weakened,  the  irritation  of  un- 
common quantities  of  vitiated  bile 
throws  them  into  fpafmodic,  and 
often  inverted  adion  § . 

§ Almoft  all  the  blood  of  the  inteftines  and 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  belly,  in  its  re- 
turn from  them  to  the  heart,  pafles  through  the 
liver,  and  there  the  bile  is  feparated  from,  or 

rather 
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Hence  we  perceiv^e  a natural  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  generating  one  or 
other  of  thefe  difeafes  of  the  bowels 
or  liver  (according  to  the  particular 
biaffes  of  different  conftitutions,  or 
other  accidental  circumffances)  whicli 
are  fo  prevalent  in  hot  feafons  and 
climates ; fuch  as,  the  dry  belly  ach, 

rather  concofted  and  digefted  ont  of,  that  re- 
turnlno:  blood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  livei'  and 
inteftines  affect  each  other  immediately.  If  the 
liver  is  obflracted,  the  bile  becomes  vitiated  and 
unfit  for  promoting  digeftion ; and  in  fome  cafes 
of  its  obftrudtion  dropfies  of  the  belly  are  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  functions  of 
the  inteftines  are  difordered,  and  the  blood  is 
returned  from  them  too  ftowly,  the  liver  is 
apt  to  become  overcharged  with  blood  or- bile  ; 
for  the  generation  of  bile  encrcafes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  flown efs  of  the  circulation  in  the 
liver — When  the  liver  is  overcharged,  and  can- 
not freely  pafs  the  blood  fent  to  it,  it  is  very 
apt  to  regurgitate  upon  the  inteftines,  efpecially 
the  lowed  ones,  and  there  to  produce  piles, 
hemorrhoids,  dyfenteries,  bloody  fluxes,  &c. 

C choleras 
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choleras^  bilous  vomitings,  dyfen- 
teries,  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages, 
obdrudions  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  &c. 


2.  The  fecond  remote  confequen- 
tial  efredt  of  continued  uncommon 
degrees  of  perfpiration  is,  that  the 
rc-adting  tone  ol  the  fkin,  thatis,  the 
refifting  elafticity  of  its  veffels,  be- 
comes infenfibly  weaker,  and  more 
unable  to  exert  fuch  a ce-adtion  upon 
the  cutaneous  fluids,  as  is  neceflary 
to  return  them  with  wonted  energy, 
and  thereby  to  preferve  the  vigor  of 
the  internal  circulation;  infomuch 
that,  if  even  the  exceflive  heats  were 
to  abate,  yet  the  fkin,  after  being  re- 
laxed to  a certain  degree,  could  not 
recover  its  tone  for  fome  time. 


The  confequence  of  this  is,  the 
natural  conftitutional  heat  of  the 

body 
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body  becomes  impaired  (for  that  al- 
ways varies  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
of  the  circulation);  the  circulation  be- 
comes languid;  and,  in  proportion 
as  that  decays,  the  blood  requires 
a greater  difpolition  to  an  internal 
fermentative,  or,  what  is  commonly 
called,  a putrid^  motion. 

When  the  habit  is  reduced  to  this 
ftate,  which  it  often  is,  without  any 
'pofitive  fenfe  or  fymptom  of  a formed* 
difeafe,  or  any  felt  unealinefs,  befides 
a want  of  wonted  vigor,  the  firft 
. accidental  expofure  to  cold  or  mci- 
fture,  or  the  firft  fatigue,  will-produee 
a fever;  or  rather  a chillnefs,  cbld- 
nefs,  and  liRlelTnefs,  with  pain  in  the 
bones  or  joints,  or  in  the  head,  and 
great  thirft;  while  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  conftitution  raife  a 

C 2 fever. 
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fever,  by  their  efforts  to  repel  thele 
Symptoms'. 

Two  things  are  oblervable  in  the 
genius  of  all  fuch  fevers:  i.  They 
are  never  fo  -high  and  fo  violent  in 
their  fymptoms,  as  fevers  bred  in 
found  conflitutions  from  accidental 
caufes;  or  if  they  do  feem  high  and 
violent  in  their  attack,  it  is  only  a 
llafli  in  their  firft  onfet ; for  thefe 
fymptoms  will  not  bear  bleedings  and 
the  fever  loon  fubfides  from  the  feem- 
ing  ardency  of  its  firfl  fymptoms : 2. 
The  other  thing  remarkable  in  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  fevers  is,  that  they  gene- 
rally degenerate  into  remittents  or  in- 
termittents  of  various  irregular  types. 

All  fevers  in  their  commencement 
may  be  referred  to  a morbid  ftate  of 

the 
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the  fkin;  but  an  habitual  difeafed 
temperament  of  the  Ikin  may,  with 
ftridl  propriety,  be  conlidered  as  the 
pathognomonic  charader  of  inter- 
mittents  of  every  kind.  Nothing 
elfe  can  account  for  a fever  being 
either  regularly  or  irregularly  recur- 
rent, until  that  degree  of  relaxation, 
inadion,  or  torpidity  in  the  cutaneous 
lyftem  of  veflels,  conflituting  the  uni- 
verfal'fenfible  vifcus  and  periphery  of 
our  frame,  that  gives  rife  to  an  inter- 
mittent, is  removed,  and  the  Ikin’s 
natural- re-adion  and  vigor  is  reftor- 
ed  II  (which  is  often  done  by  fudden, 

unexpeded, 

j 

II  This  fentiment  refpe£ting  the  primary  feat 
and  caufe  of  intermittents  may  be  deemed  new 
and  peculiar;  it  is  what  I have  long  entertained, 
and  am  perfuaded  that  the  attention  and  ob- 
fervation  others  turned  to  the  fubjeeft,  may 
foon  make  me  not  Angular  in  the  opinion. 

The 
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unexpected,  trifling,  and  feemingly 
inadequate  means).  You  may  vomit 
and  purge,  give  alteratives,  and  ad- 
minifter  correClors^  of  bile  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,  yet  ftili  the  intermittent 
paroxyfms  will- recur. 


c 

. The  intention  of  this  detail  is  not 
to  introduce  and  point  out  the  man- 
ner of  curing  the  difeafes  of  hot  fea- 

The  importance  of  the  fkin,  and  the  variety 
of  its  offices,  has  never  been  fo  particularly  en- 
quired into,  as  is  perhaps  requifite  to  the  under- 
ftanding  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  relative  both  to  health,  and  to  dif- 
eafes. It  is  not  merely  a comprehending  organ 
and  a feat  of  fenfe;  a filtre  for  our  fluids,  and 
the  ornamental  covering  and  defence  of  our 
whole  interior  compofitioU;  but  it  feems  to  me 
to  bear  a general  relation  alfo  to  the  powers 
and  funaions  of  evOry  internal  part,  to  fymbo- 
life  with  the  private  actions  of  each  particular 
vifeus,  and  in  fliort  to  aa  in  fome  fort  as  the 
regulator  of  the  whole  aninaal  fyftem. 


fons 
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fons  and  climates,  but  the  rational 
means  of  preventing  them,  and  of 
apprifing  the  unwary  how  to  avoid 
and  obviate  the  dangers  of  feafbns 
to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed.  ' 

The  means  of  prevention,  or  of 
preferving  the  health  in  fuch  cafes, 
may  be  comprehended  under  thele 
three  heads : i . Uling  proper  means 
to  moderate  profufe  perlpiration, 
and  regulate  the  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  it.  2,  Preferving  the  tone 
and  vigor  of  the  cutaneous  veffels.  3. 
Regulating  the  fundions  of  the  firft 
paflages,  and  of  their  immediate  fub- 
hdiary,^  the  liver. 

I.  As  to  the  article  of  perfpira- 
tion  when  it  is  exceflive,  it  is  not 
by  the  wafte  of  fluids  that  people 

generally 
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generally  fulTer,  but  by  their  indil^ 
cretion  in  cooling  themfelves,  by 
courting  the  cool  air  and  breezes,  or 
fanning  themfelves.  If  men  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  fhifting  after 
violent  exercife,  profufe  fweat- 
ing,  or  even  after  being  wetted  ; in- 
ftcad  of  expoling  themfelves  to  the 
air,  they  ought  to  button  clofe  up, 
and  even  wrap  themfelves  in  a great 
coat  or  morning  gown,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  accefs  of  the  air  to  any 
thing  that  is  wet  or  damp  about 
them.  In  cafe  of  being  wet,  indeed, 
when  they  cannot  change  their  linen 
they  fhould,  if  poflible,  continue  in 
exercife  till  their  cloaths  are  perfedly 
dry.  But  as  to  fweating,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  they  cover  themfelves  and 
their  damp  linen  from  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  air ; for  they  will  catch 

no 
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no  harm  from  their  fkins  abforbinfT 
again  their  own  moifture,  but  rather 
the  contrary;  for  the  abforption  of 
faline  moifture  of  any  kind  is  far 
from  being  fo  hurtful  and  perniciousj 
as  the  abforption  of  cold  frefh  water 
only.  This  is  well  known  to  fea- 
faring  people,  who  rarely  catch  any 
harm  from  being  wetted  with  fea 
water. 

It  is  in  the  laft  degree  imprudent 
for  people,  when  they  are  hot,  to  in- 
dulge their  thirft  with  large  draughts 
of  cold  water,  or  even  of  very  fmall 
liquors.  Spirits,  however*  unfeafon- 
able  in  general,  are  in  cafes  of  excef- 
ftve  fweating,  fatigue,  or  being  wet, 
fo  far  from  being  hurtful,  that  a 
large  dram  of  them  is  the  moft  fea- 
fonable  cordial ; at  once  relieving  fa- 

D tiguc. 
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tigue,  quenching  thirft,  and  refifting 
theiinpreflion  of  cold  moifture  upon 
the  fkin,  by  bracing  and  ftimulating 
the  veffels  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  for 
■ that  has  the  falne  falutary  re-adion 
upon  the  Ikin,  as  the  fkin  has  upon 
the  internal  pkrts. 

If  gentlemen,  or  even  common 
men,  have  it  in  their  power  to  fhift 
when  they  are  wet,  either  with  fweat 
or  otherways,  they  ought  always  to 
do  it,  and  in  doing  it  they  ought  to 
rub  their  fkin  with  a-  brufh,  or  pretty 
hard  coarfe  piece  of  cloth,  till  it 
glows,  and  then  immediately  drefs  — 
Here  I muft  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  cotton  is  a much  more  fuitable 
cloth  than  linen,  for  fhirts  in  warm 
climates:  it  is  not  fo  cold  upon  the 
fkin  \vhen  wet,  and*  it  tdiies  fooner 

than 
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than  linen;  if  foldiers  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  other  hot  climates  were 
obliged  to  wear  coarfe  cotton  fhirts, 
and  to  have  them  made  both  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  lleeves  without  draw- 
ing, it  would,  I believe,  be  of  advan- 
tage both  to  their  health  and  to  their 
cleanlinefs. 

2.  For  prelerving  the  vigor  and 
tone  of  the  veflels  of  the  fkin,  fo  apt 
to  decay  fb  remarkably  and  irifenlibly 
in  hot  and  moift  feafons  and  climates, 
frequent  bri/lc  friction,  till  the  Ikin  is 
put  into  a glow,  is  of  great  ufe,  as 
I have  intimated  before.  Cold  bath- 
ing,  where  there  is  any  pollibility  of 
accefs  to  it,  fhould  be  alfo  regularly 
pfadifed — but  continuing  in  the  wa- 
ter for  pleafure,  lor  any  length  of 
time,  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
D 2 avoided,  ‘ 
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avoided,  as  tending  to  chill  too'much 
the  natural  heat  of  the  Ikin,  which 
is  too  apt  to  decay  of  itfelf  in  thefe 
regions — coming  out  of  the  water  is 
another  opportunity  of  ufing  fric- 
tion— The  colder  the  water  ule'd  for 
bathing,  fo  much  the  better — bath- 
ing in  fea  water,  which  is  I believe 
acceffible  over  all  the  Well  Indies, 
is  preferable  to  frefii  water,  as  the 
fait  in  the  water  tends  to  ftimulate 
the  finer  veflels  of  the  fkin — when 
proper  veflels  can  be  procured  to 
bathe  in,  frefii  water  is  eafily  made 
fait  X* 

I There  is  a difeafe,  if  a certain  antidote 
againft  all  other  difeafes  of  hot  climates  de- 
ferves  that  name,  called  the  prickly  heat,  very 
common  in  the  Weft  Indies;  I am  told  that 
fokliers  are,  with  great  propriety,  forbidden 
to  bathe,  when  they  have  that  fymptom  of 
health  upon  them,  left  they  fliould  repell  it. 
I fcarcely  believe  that  cold  bathing  would  re- 

pcll 
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Thefe  articles,  however  negleded 

and  overlooked,  on 'account  of  their 

obvioufnefs  and  hmplicity,  would,  I 

believe,  be  found  to  be  of  immenfe 

confequence  to  the  health  of  foldiers^ 

* 

pell  it,  the  paddling  too  long  in  the  water,  till 
the  Ikin  is  over-cooled,  may  : therefore  it  is  a 
prudeat  precaution  to  prohibit  bathing  to  per- 
fons  with  tliat  fymptom  of  health  upon  them. 
Almoft  all  fpontaheous  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
critical,  and  never  ought  to  be  repelled  but 
with  the  greateft  caution  ; yet  I am  confident 
that  hundreds  in  this  ifland  lofe  their  lives 
annually  by  having  critical  eruptions,  under 
the  foolifli  idea  of  their  being  the  itch,  indif- 
creetly  repelled.  The  childifh  idea,  I muft  call 
it,  though  patronifed  by  a very  refpedable 
character,  of  the  itch  being  owing  to  animal-  ' 
culae,  and  of  fulphur’s  being  their  fpecific  poi- 
fon,  has  proved  the  death  of  multitudes  ; yet 
eveiy  pretender  to  phyfic  is,  I am  alhamed  to 
fay  itj  taught  to  pronounce  kiftantaneoufly 
upon  that  difeafe,  by  infpeftion  between  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  ; not  knowing  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  every  kind  of  univerfal  eruption 
to  affect  thofe  parts,  efpecially  where  the  fkin 
falls  into  folds  or  deep  wrinkles. 

if 
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if  attended  to  regularly,  whenever’ 
they  are  pradicable — But  there  is  one 
piece  of  regimen  more  uncommon, 
and  indeed  unthought  of,  which,  I 
believe,  united  with  a regular  obferv- 
ance  of  the  rules  above  defcribed, 
would  be  found  a fovereign  antidote 
againft  the  malignity  of  noxious  hot 
climates  and  feafons;  that  is,  occa- 
fionally  anointing  the  body  with  a 
little  fweet  oil  after  bathing  or  fric- 
tion. Whatever  idea  we  may  enter- 
tain of  this  practice  among  the  an- 
cients, and  even  Bill  among  the 
natives  of  many  countries,  as  a matter 
of  indelicacy,  I am  confident  it  was 
accounted  of  great  importance  among 
them  as  a prefervative  of  health.  It  is 
equally  calculated  for  refitting  the 
bad  influence  of  cold^  of  heat^  and  of 

motfiure  upon  the  body:  befides 

checking 
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checking 'that  perpetual ' excefs  of 
perfpiration,  which  not  only  waftes 
animal  fluids,  but  exhaufts  the  innate 
heat  of  the  conftitution. 

/ 

I believe  our  ideas,  as  to  the  dif- 
agreablenefs  of  anointing,  are  owing 
to  our  inexperience  of  it:  but- even 
granting  it  to  be  unpleafant  to  fuch 
as  are  unaccuflomed  to  the  pradice, 
yet  the  confideration  of  its  being  a 
prefervative  of  health  in  climates  that 
have  fo  often  proved  fatal  to  Britiih 
conftitution  s,  is  fufticient  to  temove 
any  objedion  of  that  kind,  to  revive 
its  pradice,  and  enforce  its  utility. — 
Simple  ,freih  oil  for  that  puipofe 
tnight  be  improved  both  in  refped 
«of  elegance  and  of  falubrky,  by  in- 
corporating with  it  a fmaller  or 
greater  proportion  of  fo'me  fragrant 
, • . effence 
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cflencc  or  ' aromatic  balfam,^ — The 
certain  eiFedt  of  oil  to  be  determined 
even  a priori^  in  reflrairiing  excels 
of  perfpiration,  and  thereby  the  wafte 
of  natural  heat ; and  in  refifting  the 
bad  influence  of  cold  and  moifture 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body,  ought 
to  be  fufiicient  to  enforce  the  ufe  of 
it  experimentally.  Though  I could 
adduce  many^  medical  fadls  relative 
to  this  fubjedl  to  corroborate  my  re- 
commendation of  reviving  the  prac- 
tice of  anointing  as  a prophyladic 
medicine,  this  is  not  the  place 
fork* 

* I muft  infift  upon  it,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  ferious  attention  of  every  one  concerned, 
that  reafon  points  out  anointing  as  a fovereign 
antidote  and  defence  againft  both  cold  and 
moifture,  and  the  deleterious  confequences  of 
a continued  too  profufe  perfpiration. 

3-  By 
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3-  By  a proper  attention  to  and 
regulation  of  what  relates  to  the  firlT: 
paflages,  not  only  all  the  difeafes  of 
the  bowels,  fuch  as  choleras,  dry 
gripes,  dyfentery,  jaundices,  might 
be  obviated  and  prevented  ; but  even 
that  tendency  to  putridity  which  fo 
■ remarkably  ftigmatizes  the  difeafes  of 
hot  climates — i.  The  whole  of  this 
management,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
medicine,  confifts  in  preventing  un- 
natural, which  is  always  difeafed, 
coftivenefs : by  which  means  that 
lluggifhnefs  of  the  bowels  induced 
by  excefiive  perfpiration  is  relieved, 
and  the  Ifagnated  bile,  that  encreafes 
excrementitious  putridity,  is  dif- 
, charged*.  For  this  purpofe  I would 

* No  perfon  is  fecure  againft  an  attack  of 
fpme  of  the  epideniics  of  hot  climates,  who  has 
not  a natural  digeftion  once  every  day,  behdes 
a gentle  laxative  at  Icaft  once  in  lix  days. 

E ' not 
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iiot  recommend  laxatives  that  are 
intirely  cooling;  but  rather  fuch  as 
at  the  fame  time  gently  Simulate, 
quickening  the  inadllvity  of  the 
bowels,  and  keeping  up  the  periftaltic 
motion,  by  a moderate  irritation — 
2.  In  refpe£t  of  diet — ripe  frviits  mull 
be  very  intern perately  ufed  indeed, 
before  they  can  become  hurtful — It 
matters  not  how  little  animal  food  is 
ufed  in  hot  feafons  and  climates — 
rice,  is  the  moft  natural  food  in  hot 
climates,  and  it  has  many  advantages 
above  every  other  grain.  It  is  as  nu- 
tritive as  any ; its  drynefs  makes  it 
keep  well ; it  is  wholfome ; is  eafily 
drefled,  and  by  various  drellings  it 
can  be  made  as  continually  palatable 
as  any  fpecies  of  bread  or  food.  It 
is  a conftant  and  principal  difli,  not 

only  among  the  poorer  Ahatics,  but 

at 
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at  their  moft  elegant  entertain-^ 
ments  ||. 

II  No  other  grain  that  Europeans  have  itccefs 
to,  has  all  the  qualities  of  rice,  while  it  has  all 
the  nutritive  properties  of  any  other  grain-:— it 
Jteeps  better  than  ariy  Other  grain,  or,  any  bif- 
cuit  or  bread  made  of  them  ; it  requires  neither 
the  miln,  the  fieve,  nor  the  baker ; but  can  be 
extemporaheoufly  drelTedby  everybody.  And 
if  men  were  at  any  time  reduced  to  that  necef- 
lity,  the  hardihip  would  not  be  great  to  eat  it 
diy,  while  in  refpect  of  nuti'iment,  an  handful 
of  it  would  go  as  far  and  be  more  ealily  carried 
about  with  one  upon  fuch  a pinch,  than  twice 
as  much  bread.  A difli  of  it  boiled,  with  a little 
butter  and  fugar  added  to  it,  and  feafoned 
with  pepper  or  ginger,  makes  a very  comforta- 
ble meal,  which  bread  alone  is  never  accounted, 
and  it  is  far  more  wholfome  than  meat  in  hot 
feafons.  The  many  conveniences  of  this  grain 
Ihould  be  particularly  attended  to  by  them  who 
have  the  charge  of  providing  for  armies.  It  is 
Hot  by  improvident  chance  that  rice  is  found 
to  be  the  native  and  principal  farinaceous  pro- 
dudion  of  the  light  and  marfhy  foil  of  exten- 
five  plains  in  warmer  countries.  It  is  by  a 
determinate  providence  that  the  drieft  grain, 
which  requires  the  leaft  preparation,  is  appro- 

E 2 priated 
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In  all  hot  countries  men  ought  to 
be  furniflied  with  a proper  portion 
of  pepper,  ginger,  or  fonie  other 
fimilar  feafoning.  It  may  feem  pre- 
pofterous  to  fuperficial  judges  to  re- 
commend hot  feafonings  in  hot 
countries;  but  they  are  abfolutely 
requilite,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I 
have  recommended  a glafs  of  fpirits, 
when  people  are  faint  with  heat  and 

f 

fweatiiig  -f . 

priated  for  the  food  of  fuch  as  inhabit  climates 
that  require  fuch  an  antidote  and  corrector  of 
the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  air- 
-f-  It  is  very  obfervable  that  hot  climates  abound 
in  thefe  warm  aromatic  productions  that  we 
call  hot,  but  which  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  experience  to  be  cool  and  refrefhing 
in  their  effects,  ufcd  as  feafoning  to  their  food  ; 
by  Itimulating  and  relifting  that  internal  lan- 
guor, that  the  digeftive  power  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  are  fo  apt  to  contract  from  excef- 
live  perfpiration  and  want  of  proper  re-action 
of  the  fkin  upon  the  internal  circulation. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  acrid  produc- 
tions in  our  comparatively  colder  climates,  fuch 

as 
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We  who  ^re  accuftomed  to  long 
kept  Hquofs,  have  a prejudiced  opi- 
nion, that  fermenting  and  newly 
fermented  liquors  are  unwholfome; 
but  that  idea  is  ' not  juft.  The 
qualities  of  what  now  goes  by  the 
denomination  of  fixed  air,  gene- 
rated by  fermentation,  may  convince 
us  of  the  contrary — as  fermenting  li- 
quors are  great  refiflers  of  putrefac- 
tion, which  property  is  counterba- 
, lanced  by  no  bad  quality,  they  may 
always  be  eafily  'had  from  fugars  in 
plenty,  in  hot  countries,  where  the 
procefs  of  fermentation  is  fo  quick, 

as  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  cfeffes,  feurvy  grafs,’ 
onions,  garlic,  See.  are  generally  more  volatile 
in  thdr  nature  than  the  ginger,  peppers,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  &c.  of  tropical  dimates.  Our 
A olatile  ftimulants  being  more  adapted  to  pro- 
mote a defeftive  perfpiration  and  correct  the 
fcorbutic  effects  of  it  in  our  fluids. 


and  ' 
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and  it  is  fafer  to  drink  them,  at  lead 
in  part,  than  too  much  water,  tho’ 
it  was  always  good 

Little  more  is  requilite  in  the 
management  of  foldiers,  in  fuch  cli- 
mates as  thefe  oblervations  are  cal- 
culated for,  than  that  they  avoid 
eating  and  drinking  plentifully  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  Excefs  of  liquor 
IS  doubly  unwholfome  when  it  is 
taken  upon  a full  ftomach. 

* I fuppofe  that  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  iii 
all  countries  where  they  have  long  hot  feafons, 
the  procefs  fermentation  may  be  completed 
in  a day  or  twp ; and  the  very  great  falu- 
tarinefs  of  a moderate  ufe  of  new  fermented  li- 
quors, before  their  effervefcence  is  quite  ceafed, 
as  highly  antifeptic  and  refilling  all  tendency 
to  putridity,  will  not  now  be  queftioned  after 
the  various  elaborate  inveftigations  that  have 
been  made  into  the  properties  of  fixable  airs. 


We 
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We  know  what  fuccefs  has  at- 
tended the  proper  management  of 
failors.  I am  perfuaded,  that  from 
the  above  hints  a regimen  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  foldiers  in  hot 
countries  may  be  deduced,  that  may 
perhaps  prove  equally  fuccefsful  and 
beneficial  to  our  armies,  ^ - 


POST- 
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P O S T S C R I P T. 


;HE  bloody^ flux  is  one  of  the 
flifeafes  that  proves  mofl:  /atal 
to  Europeans  in  hoteJiniateSo  It  does 


not  depend^ on  the  moiflure  of  lea- 
fons  or  climates,  though  thefe  may 
aggravate  its  fymptoms.  Its  imme- 
diate caufe  is  the  unremittent  heat 
weakening  the  digeftive  action  and 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
in  the  manner  before  defcribed ; 
whence  the  liver  becomes  over- 
charged, and  does  not  admit  the 
blood  returning  from  the  inteftines 
fb  freely  as  it  ought ; it  regurgitates 
upon  the  inteftines,  and  produces 
choleras,  iliac  pafiions,  dry  gripes, 
inflammations  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

but 
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but  moft  efpecially  it  is  apt  to  recoil 
upon  the  redlum  or  loweft  portion 
of  the  inteftines ; which  inflaming, 
brings  on  a tenefmus,  or  conftant 
prefling  to  ftool,  with  a difcharge 
of  nothing  but  flime  or  mucus  and 
blood  from  the  inflamed  gut* 

I fay  nothing  of  the  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  which  is  now 
pretty  well  eftablifbed.  I have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  in  my  eflay  on 
the  autumnal  dyfentery  -f,  that  it  isj 
and  ought  to  be  treated,  as  a coftive- 
nefs;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  cure  of  it  in  any  of 
itsftages,  than  aftringents,  abforbents, 
or  even  anodynes,  further  than  as 
thefe  laft  are  neceflary  to  foothe  and 
allay  the  grievous  pains  and  unre- 
mitting tenefmus,  that  never  give  the 
I Firft  publilhed  in  the  year  1759^. 

F poor 
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poor  patients  a minute’s  eafe.  A diar- 
rhoea, or  purging  of  loofe  excremen- 
titious  ftools,  may  admit  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treatment;  but  I have 
fhewn  in  that  effay,  that  a true  dy- 
fentery  is  the  very  reverfe  of  a diar- 
rhoea, and  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
purging,  and  vomits  ading  as  purges. 

My  reafon  for  touching  upon  this 
fubjed  here  is  to  inculcate,  that  the 
difeafe  may  be  prevented  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  it  muft  be 
cured.  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
no  perfon,  while  his  body  is  kept 
regularly  open,  and  his  bowels  pre- 
ferved  in  their  natural  adion,  from 
end  to  end,  will  be  feized  with  this 
difeafe.  Therefore  it  is  on  this  and 
on  many  other  accounts  a matter  of 
the  greateft  importance  with  perfons 

migrating 
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migrating  into  hot  climates,  and  be- 
coming refidents  there,  to  guard 
againft  coftivenefs,  and  by  fome 
means  or  other  to  keep  their  con- 
ftitutions  always  rather  leaning  to-- 
wards  the  other  extreme. 


I think  it  not  amifs  to  fubjoin  to 
the  above  hints,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
military,  a new  propofal  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  fea  water  by 
diftillation : though,  if  what  I have 
to  propofe  is  found  to  fucceed,  as  I 
apprehend  it  will,  it  is  more  adapted 
to  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  than  of 
landmen,  yet  it  may  have  its  occa- 
fional  ufe,  in  refpedt  of  them  alfo. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried, 
and  fome  of  them,  by  accounts, 

F 2 with. 
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with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  for  thq 
fwcetening  of  fea  water  by  diftilla- 
tion:  but  I wonder  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  any  to  do  it  by  difcharging 
the  marine  acid  with  one  of  the 
flronger  acids  of  nitre,  or  rather 
vitriol. 

When  the  marine  acid  is  dif^ 

' charged,  from  its  alkaline  balls  by 
either  of  the  above  acids,  being  very 
volatile,  it  will  difpofe  the  water  it 
mixes  .with  to  rife  in  diftillation  with 
lefs  force  of  lire,  and  confequently  to 
carry  lefs  over  the  helm  with  it  to 
^ve  the  water  any  difagreeable  tafte 
than  otherwife ; while,  if  any  fuch 
fubftanec  did  rife  ill  the  diftillation 
in  this  manner,  the  flavour  would 
be  qnite  covered  by  the  agreeable 

tartnefs 
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tartnefs  that  the  marine  acid  would 
impart  to  the  water. 

But  this,  though  a great  ad  van- ' 
tage,  is  in  my  opinion  the  fmalleft 
one  that  would  be  derived  from  this 
mode  of  preparing  fea  water  for  in- 
ternal ufe.  The  marine  acid  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful antifcorbutics  of  any,  and  to  be  a 
great  refifter  of  putrefadion ; there- 
fore fuch  water,  moderately  ufed, 
would  be  not  only  wholfome,  but 
medicinal  in  all  cafes  where  any  ten- 
dency to  diflblution  of  the  fluids  was 
to  be  obviated.  I do  apprehend  that 
the  marine  acid,  being  very  elaftic 
and  volatile,  would  be  found  more 
efficacious  in  this  refped  than  fix- 
,able  air  itfelf. 


N.  B, 
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i'N.'B.  Such  water  would  makd 
both  very  wholfome  and  very,  agreea- 
ble punch;  or  by  mixing  fpirits  with 
the  water,  before diftillation,dt  would 
be  made  to  rife  ftill  more  eahly,  and 
the  diftille'd  water  would  be  found 
lightly  impregnated  v/ith  a very  falu-. 
tary  dulcified' marine  acid;  though 

indeed  the  marine  acid,  perhaps  on 

• 

account  of  its  volatility  and  weak- 
nefs,  combines  more  imperfedly  with 
fpirits  than  the  ftronger  acids  do. 

e 

T ■ t ‘ 

' c-  - ‘ , - - 

The  refiduum  would  contain  a 
Glauber’s  fait  or  a cubical  nitre,  which 
might  be  jDurified  by  the  fire ; though 
perhaps  the  nitre  might  in  part  de- 
flagrate with  the  refiduous  undtuous 
parts  of 'the  fea  water. 


r 
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■ ’ I have  abpv^e  intimated  the  propVi^* 

9 

ety  of  a glafs  of  fpirits.  in  preference 
to  any  cooling  draughts,  when  the 
fpirits  are  exhaufted  by  great  heat  or 
fatigue.,.-!  here  add  upon  the  article 
of  fatigue,  that  as  upon  fuch-  occa- 
fions  a glafs  of  fpirits  or  forrie  glaffes 
of  wine  are  great  reftoratives,  and  give 
almoft  immediate  refrefhment;  fo  on 
the  contrary,  indulging  freely  in 
eating  at  fuch  times  is  very  hurtful, 
when  fatigue  has  rendered  the  power 
of  digeftion  languid  and"  weak':  it 
renders  deep  troublefome  and  uni 
refrefhing,  beddes  afterwards  opprefC- 
ing  the  habit  with  a load  of  crude 
ill  concoded  aliments  taken  into  it 
— when  men  are  much  fatigued, 
they  fbould  only  eat  a little  dry  bread 
with  forne"  glades  of  fuch  liquor  as 
they  have  accefs  to,  and  then  com- 
mit 
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mit  thernfdves  reft,  as  warmly 
covered  as  poflibly  they  can;  for  a 
fatigued  perfcn  runs  a double  riik  of 
catching  cold  by  the  leaft  expofure 
during  fleep,  and  confequendy  of 
falling  a martyr  to  the  predomi- 
nant epidemic 

As  the  autmimal  feafon  in.  xaur 
temperate  climates,  correfponds  moft 
with  the  nature  of  hot  climates ; 
.what  I have  faid  in  refped  of  tht: 
latter,  in  the  above  little  trad,  may- 
be extended  to  the  autumnal  difeafes 
armies  are  moft  expofed'  to  *in  oujr 
own  regions  r 1 
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